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A JOURNALISTIC TARGET IN GREEK 


March, 1954 Dean Kenneth E. Olson of Nerthwestern’s Medill School explains 
areas of news coverage to a “class” of Athens newsmen. See page 12. 








Open Letter to Editors: 


The Pan-American Coffee Bureau believes that every American deserves 
to know the true facts about coffee. We have, therefore, published the following message, and delegations 
of American housewives and editors are now in Brazil “Seeing for Themselves.” 


WHY THE BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT 
HAS INVITED AMERICANS CONCERNED 
ABOUT COFFEE PRICES TO 
COME TO BRAZIL 
TO “SEE FOR YOURSELF” 


In order to clear the atmosphere of doubt and rumor 
about the reasons for the rise in coffee prices, Brazil 
—through the Brazilian Coffee Institute, has invited 
a group of observers to come to Brazil, see for them- 
seives and report back to you. 








Those invited include members of Congress, lead- 
ing publishers and writers, and representative house- 
wives. Those who accept will visit typical coffee farms, 
coffee warehouses and the coffee shipping ports. They 
will be free to investigate where and what they wish. 
Their questions will be answered fully and frankly. 


Brazil will welcome this group—just as it welcomes 
the Congressional and Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigations—as an opportunity to lay before you, the 
consumer, the full story behind present coffee prices. 














BRIEFLY STATED, HERE ARE THE FACTS 


THE FIRST BIG FACT: Last July, when we in the 
United States were enduring midsummer heat, part 
of the great coffee-producing area of Brazil was struck 
by killing frost. It was midwinter, then, south of the 
Equator. 


Overnight hundreds of millions of coffee trees were 
destroyed or severely damaged in the States of Parana 
and Sféo Paulo. These trees would have produced 


nearly half a billion pounds of coffee. With the cold- 
blight, this mountain of coffee was lost. 


THE SECOND BIG FACT: This lost coffee cannot be 
replaced overnight. It takes five years for a new coffee 
tree to mature and bear in quantity. It takes two to 
three years for a frost-blighted tree to recover and 
produce again. 


After the war, coffee producers had anticipated an 
increase in the demand for coffee. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of new trees were planted, particularly in Brazil, 
during the late forties and early fifties—but many of 
these new trees, which were just about ready to yield, 
were killed or damaged by the July frost. 


THE THIRD BIG FACT: Americans understand the 
age-old law of supply and demand. When frost hits the 
citrus-growing areas of Florida or California, the 
price of oranges and grapefruit goes up. When hous- 
ing is short, rentals go up. When drought destroys the 
pasture lands of the dairy regions, the price of milk 
goes up. Today, largely because of a frost in Brazil, 
the price of coffee has risen. 


When supply catches up with demand, you may be 
sure the law will continue to work—this time for you. 
But even at the average retail price prevailing today 
the cost to you, the consumer, of home-brewed coffee 
is no more than 2% cents a cup. 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU, 120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5,N.Y. * BRAZIL + COLOMBIA + COSTA RICA 
CUBA + DOMINICAN REPUBLIC + ECUADOR + EL SALVADOR + GUATEMALA + HONDURAS + MEXICO « VENEZUELA 
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Bylines in Chis Issue 


cuss conflict between press and 

courts for the benefit of newspa- 
permen than the other way around. 
“Can Self-regulation Preserve a Free 
Press and a Fair Trial?” (page 7) is 
based on a speech by which a Port 
land, Ore., editor won action from the 
state’s judges looking toward a vol 
untary code to help resolve any con- 
flict between these rights. 

The editor is Arden X. Pangbern 
of the Oregon Journal. He is a news 
paperman who is equally at home in 
the news room, the editorial depart 
ment or the business office. 

Pangborn started as a cub in the 
sports department of the Portland 
Oregonian. He left there to attend the 
University of Oregon, where he was 
editor-in-chief of the daily Oregon 
Emerald.” Returning to the Orego 
nian, he was city editor, executive 
news editor and managing editor. 

In 1940 he was asked to assume 
management of the Oregonian’s two 
radio stations, KGW and KEX. His 
operation of these properties was so 
successful that he was called back to 
the newspaper as business manager. 

Texas lured him to San Antonio in 
1950. He acted as general manager of 
Southland Industries, operating a tel 
evision station and a radio station 
there until his return to Portland as 
editor of the Journal last November. 


| case con are more likely to dis- 


HEN war torn Greece began to 

get back on its feet, it found that 
it had a new generation of newspaper- 
men, confronted with many technical 
and financial problems. It asked for 
an American expert to hold an infor 
mal school for its newspapermen. 

Kenneth E. Olson, dean of North 
western University’s Medill School 
of Journalism, accepted a state de- 
partment draft. “When Greek Jour- 
nalists Didn’t Have a Word for It, 
American Know-how Helped” (page 
12) tells of his months in Greece. 

It is also a picture of current Greek 
journalism that THe QuItt is happy to 
add to a series, in recent years, on the 
press of other lands from India to 
Sweden and Pakistan to Panama. 

A South Dakotan who was gradu 
ated from Northland College in 1916, 
Dean Olson reported and held desk 
jobs on the Ashland (Wis.) Press, 
Duluth Tribune and Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel and Milwaukee Journal with 
time out to serve as an overseas 
lieutenant of infantry during World 
War I and to win a journalism degree 
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at the University of Wisconsin in 1920. 

He became managing editor of the 
Madison (Wis.) Capitol-Times in 1923 
and later taught at Wisconsin and 
Minnesota for nearly ten years be 
fore going to Rutgers University as 
director of the department of jour- 
nalism in 1935. Two years later he 
became dean of Medill. 





BUZZING 
THE BUSINESS PRESS 


ECENT spectacular strides by 

the business press are sched- 
uled for coverage in the April 
QUILL. Special articles by recog- 
nized leaders in the field will tell 
what’s ahead for businesspaper 
journalism, how it serves a grow- 
ing economy, what rewards it pro- 
vides, how its workers are trained, 
and other details. For the latest on 
one of the significant journalistic 
trends of the last decade, read your 
April QUILL! 











RYING to select the most delect 

able pastry from the tray at a 
French restaurant is child’s play com 
pared with selection of a few salient 
facts from the abundant background 
of Robert W. Desmond to illustrate 
his qualifications for writing “Ink Is 
Thicker Than water” (page 10). 

Journalistically, his working expe- 
rience includes being a reporter and 
copyreader with the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, rewrite man with the Miami Her- 
ald, and assistant foreign editor, edi- 
torial writer, and news editor of the 
London and San Francisco Bureaus of 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

Academically, Desmond holds a 
bachelor’s degree from the University 
of Wisconsin, a master’s degree from 
the University of Minnesota, and a 
doctor’s degree from the University of 
London. He has taught journalism at 
Michigan and Minnesota, Stanford and 
Northwestern. He has been chairman 
of the department at the University of 
California since 1939. 

He was in North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, and England with the Army in 
World War II; worked for a year with 
OWI and the United Nations Informa 
tion Office; was a member of the first 
UNESCO committee on technical 
needs of mass mediums and wrote a 
UNESCO brochure, “Professional 
Training of Journalists.” He has also 
served as chairman of the AEJ com 
mittee on liaison with UNESCO. 


3 


S all sports writers know, south- 

paw pitchers can be notoriously 
unpredictable. It will come as no sur- 
prise, therefore, if they suddenly find 
that Mal Mallette’s high hard one is 
headed straight for the press box 
in “What Do the Players Think of 
Him?” (page 11). 

Mallette spins his baseball yarns 
with an authority bred of experience. 
After playing baseball while studying 
journalism at Syracuse University 
and during three years in the Sig 
nal Corps and Air Corps during 
World War II, he launched a profes- 
sional diamond career in 1946 as a 
left-handed pitcher with Norfoll-, Va., 
in the Piedmont League. That next 
winter he completed his college work 
at Syracuse, graduating magna cum 
laude, and moved on to spring train 
ing with the New York Yankees. 

In succession Mallette played with 
the Newark, Kansas City, Memphis, 
and Sacramento teams, and then was 
drafted after the 1949 season by 
Brooklyn as Branch Rickey’s “sleep 
er” choice. During that next winter 
calcium settled in his left shoulder 
and forced an operation. 

He went on to pitch for Elmira, 
N. Y., that summer, and then for Mon 
treal. With Montreal he led the In 
ternational League pitchers in 1951 
with 10 wins and 2 losses, and re 
peated in 1952 with 13 and 2. 


But his arm was requiring an ab 
normal amount of rest between as 
signments, and he decided it was time 
to start “carrying a lunch pail.” He’s 
now sports writer and columnist with 


the Asheville (N. C.) Times. 


AVID MATHIAS, the author of 

“A Press Photographer Speaks 
Up” (page 8), is speaking up for his 
own craft in terms that most other 
newspapermen will recognize. Pho 
tography, some people may be sur 
prised to learn, has become more and 
more effective and less and less ob 
trusive right along. 

Now 27, Dave has been a photog 
rapher for the Denver Post for seven 
years and served his apprenticeship 
as a picture taker with Uncle Sam’s 
Air Force on his graduation from a 
Denver high school in 1943. He later 
attended Denver University. He re 
ports that an earlier ambition was to 
be an artist. But photography seemed 
to offer more opportunities to eat 

Among his picture assignments was 
the big Canon City prison break in 
1947. One of his pictures was selected 
by Life magazine as the picture of 
the week. He has won several photo 
graphic prizes, including a_ recent 
award in the NPPA-Encyclopedia 
Britannica contest. 











Handy and Easy “Sign Up” 


Last month’s safety drive was a big 
success—almost. About everyone in 
town helped. The schools ran movies 
on safe driving, Rotary put up posters, 
and Handy and Easy Peters went out 
on their own. 

The boys put up a big sign by the 
side of the highway. It said, ‘‘Slow 
down—the life you save may be your 
own,” It was a good idea—after the 
police moved the sign back twelve feet. 

In their enthusiasm Handy and Easy 
put it too close to the road—in fact, 
right on the sharpest curve on the 
highway. They made driving unsafe by 
cutting off the view around the curve. 

From where I sit, lots of people 
even though they mean well—suffer 
from shortsightedness now and again. 
For instance, some can never see any 
further than their own personal pref- 
erences. They even go so far as to 
object to my choice of a glass of beer 
with supper. Shouldn’t we always take 
the “long view”. . . and have respect 
for our neighbors’ rights? 


Maral 
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~ From Quill 


From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 


Readers 


Editor, The Quill: 

WLS came out on the short end of 
your otherwise excellent Chicago 
issue (January). Though other major 
stations got full coverage, WLS was 
reported with unusual brevity. This 
may be the soul of wit, but it’s the 
sin of omission from our view. Fel- 
lows, there’s been a revolution in the 
WLS newsroom and during our broad 
casting hours (we share time with 
WENR), our news stands up against 
anyone’s. 

In the early morning, our busiest 
news period, only one other Chicago 
station has as many 15-minute locally 
produced newscasts. I believe that we 
are the only station here using a 
steady flow of exclusive stories from 
stringers throughout our four state 
primary coverage area. Our farm 
newscasts feature Dix Harper, Harry 
Campbell, and Maynard Bertsch, some 
of the Nation’s best agricultural re 
porters. 

Our services include Associated 
Press, United Press and exclusive 
Chicago use of Worldwide Press for 
background on national and _inter- 
national news. We also carry a direct 
wire to the weather bureau. 

No news goes on the air here with 
out careful editing by both news 
writers and news broadcasters. With 
few exceptions, all newscasts are re 
written from start to finish. Further- 
more, WLS newscasts carry many 
on-the-spot transcriptions, interviews, 
and a great many “beeper” telephone 
reports. 

These are not prepared for a special 
“on the spot” show but are regular 
additions to normal news program 
ming, all through our schedule. Both 
Associated Press and United Press in 
Chicago can tell you of the many ex 
clusive stories which we pass on to 
them and which they, in turn, have 
carried on their wires. Virtually all 
of our newscasts have been sold, a 
healthy sign indeed. 

Bill Small 
Chicago News Editor, WLS 


Editor, The Quill: 

Congratulations on your Chicago 
number of THe Quit which I have 
read with great interest. 

Earl O. Ewan 
United States Steel Corporation 
New York City 
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Any Way You Publish It 


HE January number of The QumLL, which was devoted 
Te Chicago journalism, brought some pats on the back. 

It also had some small incidence of error, for which the 
editors have duly apologized or let the readers complain 
for themselves. But the largest echo came from California 
where a Los Angeles County suburban publisher took 
issue with his fellows in Cook County, Illinois. 

It was an advertisement that did it. It gave Charles E. 
Shelton, editor and publisher of the weekly Azusa Herald 
and Pomotropic, a dandy topic for his signed page one 
column. Said the Cook County Publishers Association, 
addressing journalism school seniors: 

“Why not consider the advantages of the suburban 
field? No high blood pressure—No ulcers. Live a peaceful, 
happy life—Get to be the publisher and spend your 
vacations in Florida and California. Live in contentment 
in a small community where you know everyone and 
where everyone shows great respect for you. Get out a 
paper once a week, then settle back and relax. Live to a 
ripe old age.” 


ETORTED “Chuck” Shelton: 

“So you can live to a ripe old age editing a suburban 
newspaper? What that means is that the average publisher 
ripens early, despite his being frost-bitten each week when 
the paper (and its many mistakes) hits the streets. You 
don’t know how easy it is to make mistakes until you’ve 
tried not to for six or seven years. 

“Publishers are old at 40, I suspect. Those that linger 
beyond that point are probably too onery, bitter and cal- 
loused to fade away like worn-out generals do. In other 
words, you journalism school seniors, you can ripen 
quicker in the suburban newspaper field than you can in 
a tomato field. That’s what the boys from Cook County 
are trying to get across to you. 

“And take another squint at that stuff about spending 
your vacations in California and Florida. Let me tell you 
about it. In seven years as a publisher in California, I 
have yet to take more than one week’s vacation any 
year. True, I have taken my vacations in California. I 
can’t afford to go far enough to get out of the state! 

“No high blood pressure, no ulcers, they say. Haw! 
Those Cook County publishers must be in the same shape 
I am—can’t afford to see a doctor. I'll bet they’ve got 
blood pressure that’s 20 notches above, say, Cook County 
butchers or druggists or lawyers. As for ulcers, we have 
‘em every Wednesday on press day. Wouldn’t be able to 
write such sweet prose without ’em... . 

“That talk in the ad about getting out a paper once a 
week and then settling back and relaxing—well, jour 
nalism seniors, look closely at the next publisher you 


happen to see the day after press day. He isn’t settling 
back; he’s fainted from exhaustion and malnutrition, He 
isn’t relaxing; he’s just unconscious. .. . 

“And best of all is that luring sentence about living in 
a small community where you know everyone and where 
everybody shows great respect for you. 

“You know everyone so when he or she or they get in 
trouble or when their kids get in dutch or when their 
uncle gets picked up for battling the bottle they phone you 
and ask you to see that it doesn’t get in the paper be- 
cause ‘we’re friends.’ And if you print the item, you hurt 
a ‘friend’ and if you don’t you hurt your self-respect. 

“Everyone knows you so well, in fact, that about half 
the guys who owe you a buck or two figure it’s a great 
sign of respect for that friendship to forget about paying 
their bills for a couple of months. It’s just a nice way 
to prove how deep and lasting a friendship can be. I’m 
going to write a poem about it someday, I’m afraid.” 


HUCK, you've already written your poem. I know 

some of those Cook County publishers well enough 
to suspect that the ad was written tongue in cheek (as 
your column was too). I could make an excellent guess 
as to exactly which one of ’em wrote that ad. When I last 
saw him, he was planning a trip to Florida. Any further 
resemblance was strictly coincidental. 

But I see no reason to let the weekly newspapermen 
claim all the fun. I’ve been a daily newspaperman all my 
life. We’re subject to practically all the hazards enumer- 
ated except that we never dream of becoming publishers. 
At present prices, you get to be a daily newspaper pub- 
lisher only by very careful choice of ancestors. 

I started out as a reporter and then a kid city editor in 
a major downstate town that is still only two-thirds the 
population of my present Chicago suburb. We had our 
ulcers there too. Not long ago I tried to recall why that 
small daily didn’t have a letter-to-the-editor column in 
my day. Then I realized it didn’t need one. 

Our newsroom was right off the central business square. 
People with letters to the editor on their minds came in 
and delivered them orally. Sometimes they were punctu 
ated with flourishes of canes or umbrellas. Friends who 
didn’t owe me money occasionally tried to pay me money 
in a way that was much more embarrassing. A local na- 
ture lover once dumped a gunny sackful of wolf cubs on 
my desk. They were not housebroken. 

Big city newspaper life is also strenuous. It’s the better 
part of a block from our off-ivory tower to the newsroom. 
The newsroom not only contains the reporters and desk 
men whose brains I frequently pick—it also houses our 
only coffee vending machine. It’s a tough life any way 
you publish it. Cart R. Kesver 
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The newspapers have long con- 
ducted acrusade to have some sense 
brought into our tax stucture. 

Simple justice suggests that 
everybody pay his own way, pay 
it once and not support anybody 
else in the process. 

The railroads of the country 
realize that they are not alone in 
suffering tax inequities. 

At the same time, as the coun- 
try’s most vital form of transpor- 
tation, they feel justified in bring- 
ing their case as forcibly as possible 
before the public. 

For the railroads are operating 
at a level of profit far below that of 
other American industries—a level 
that discourages new investment. 


One of the reasons is that the 
railroads are compelled to pay 
taxes which help to subsidize their 
competition — in the air, on the 
water and on the highways. 

It works like this. The railroads 
purchase their own rights of way. 
They build their own stations. 
They maintain their own safety 
devices and signalling systems. On 
top of this, they pay heavy taxes 
on these facilities. 

Then, a goodly portion of the 
taxes they pay goes to build and 
maintain roads, waterways, air- 
ports, safety devices and signalling 
systems for their competitors — fa- 
cilities provided out of federal, 
state and municipal tax funds. 


It is the railroads’ contention 
that if all carriers paid their just 
share of the costs of the facilities 
they use, the public would be bet- 
ter served. For competition would 
be more equitable. And free and 
open competition has always 
served the public best. 

Speaking of taxes, have you con- 
sidered how much of the taxes you 
pay go to subsidize forms of trans- 
portation operated for private 
profit? 

In figuring this, you can elim- 
inate the railroads — which pay 
their own way, and then some... 
Eastern Railroad Presidents 
Conference, 143 Liberty Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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Can Self-regulation 
Preserve a Free Press 


And a Fair Trial? 


An Oregon editor reviews the history of the contempt 
citation and makes suggestions to resolve the conflict 
between Ist and 5th Amendments. But he reminds the bar 
that without press freedom, due process can also vanish. 


By ARDEN X. PANGBORN 


in various publications, including 

the American Bar Association 
Journal, a considerable literature de 
voted to the conflict arising from two 
rights granted under the Bill of 
Rights and the Constitution of the 
United States. 

One of these rights 
ferred in Article I: “Congress shall 
make no law . . . abridging the free 
dom of speech, or of the press. . . .’ 
The other is contained in Article V: 
“No person shall be . . . deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due 
process of law... .” 

The conflict arises, of course, be 
cause neither right is subordinated to 
the other; they are equal. The right 
of freedom of the press is zealously 
guarded, and rightly so, by those en- 
gaged in the dissemination of in 
formation to the public—the newspa 
pers and other mediums of mass com 
munication. The right of due process 
is zealously guarded, and rightly so, 
by the bar and by the bench. 

The pattern of conflict is simple. 
A court feels a fair trial has been in 
terfered with by publication of news 
or comment in a specific instance. 
The court proceeds to take such 
steps to remedy this situation as are, 
in the opinion of the court, legally 
available. The press interprets this as 
abrogation of its right of freedom. 

What are these steps? We are here 
concerned primarily with the one that 
stems from the authority of the court 
to perform its functions without ob 
struction and to punish those who do 
obstruct, or attempt to obstruct, its 
work. In other words, the right to 
punish for contempt. As applied to 
this problem, the conflict arises when 
the court uses this authority to cover 
punishment of the press, on the 
grounds of contempt, for publication 
of news or comment. 


I’ recent months there has appeared 


is that con- 


’ 
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I'd like to approach this problem, 
not from the legal standpoint, since 
I’m not an attorney, but from the 
standpoint of a working newspaper 
man and an individual citizen who 
considers the rights under discussion 
not as abstract entities, but as per- 
sonal and fundamental, and worthy of 
the utmost protection from possible 
jeopardy. 


HE history of the situation goes 

back to the first printing press. It 
has its roots deep in the fight for press 
freedom that began when the political 
importance of printing was first rec 
ognized in the Sixteenth century. 

The press was not born free; it was 
born slave. In the time of King Henry 
VIII, who reigned in England from 
1509 to 1547, the crown held absolute 
control of all printed matter and the 
king’s representatives censored it be 
fore publication. 

It was a long, hard struggle from 
there to the Bill of Rights in 1789—a 
struggle, not alone of the printers 





This article by Arden X. Pang- 
born, editor of the Oregon Jour- 
nal, is based on a speech he made 
before the circuit Judges’ As- 
sociation of the state. The Port- 
land editor's address brought 
prompt action which is believed 
unprecedented in any other state. 

The judges voted to name a 
committee to discuss with repre- 
sentatives of Oregon newspapers 
possible rules to reduce friction 
between press and courts. The 
author had expressed his belief 
that the ancient conflict between 
First and Fifth Amendments, par- 
ticularly over the contempt pow- 
er, could be resolved by volun- 
tary agreement. 





Arden X. Pangborn is editor of the 
Oregon Journal at Portland. He has 
also managed several radio stations. 


and the publishers, but a struggle by 
people hungry for truth. For press 
freedom is not a freedom of the own 
ers of printing presses; it is a freedom 
of the people—a guarantee of their 
right to be informed. 

The language of the Bill of Rights 
seems clear and unequivocable, yet 
the freedom of the press it spelled out 
was not a freedom crystallized into 
the form we know today. There still 
was much that had to be determined 
as to what this broad language actual 
ly encompassed. 

And the same was true of an Act 
of that same Congress of 1789—its 
very first act dealing with the judi- 
ciary and «nelling out the authority 
of its courts in the matter of con 
tempts. Tie powers granted under the 
act were broad in the extreme. Courts 
were given authority to “. . . punish 
by fine or imprisonment at the dis- 
cretion of said courts, all contempts 
of authority in any cause or hearing 
before the same... .” 

The use of this power to punish 
for contempt by publication brought 
the conflict into sharp focus. There 
seems little question in the light of 
the record that the power was badly 
abused and that it brought about a 
strong public reaction. 

This reaction finally culminated in 
a celebrated case in which impeach 
ment proceedings were brought 

(Turn to page 15) 





Senator Estes Kefauver didn’t even re- 
alize he was being photographed. The author 
used a Leica, at f 2.8 and 1/30th second. 


With no flash or noise, this striking picture of Harold Stas- 
sen, FOA chief, was made in an unlighted hotel room for the 
Denver Post. A Leica was used again—1/30th of a second at f 2. 


A Press Photographer Speaks Up 


He isn't defending TV or radio, press conferences or some 
showoffs. But he points out that a newspaperman can get ex- 
cellent pictures and get ‘em without inconveniencing anyone. 


HE Hollywood version of the 
T pres photographer—the loud, 
brassy specializing in 
has disappeared (if he 


ever existed) from the metropolitan 
newspaper scene, but he lingers on in 


character 
cheesecake 


many imaginations 
Many still fearful that 


harm will come to dignity and de 


courts are 
corum if a camera is as much as dis 
played. Amateur photographers gen 
erally see the press cameraman as a 
wild individual speeding 
through the night, and 
police cordons to photograph death 


somewhat 
stop signs 
and destruction. And, alas, some type 


writer pounders in the newspaper 
business look upon photographers as 
senseless robots, or, in kinder moods, 
as intruders to be tolerated, or, in a 
burst of generosity, as amiable but 
not very bright assistants 

It is true that 


show-off appears, banging away with 


sometimes a real 


By DAVID MATHIAS 


an apparent endless supply of flash 
bulbs, but it seems to me that I don’t 
encounter him as much as I do the 
scoop-type reporter who always wants 
to prove that a person being inter- 
viewed is dishonest, unpatriotic or 
immoral. A plague on press confer 
ences, anyway. 


ORE than a year ago in THE 
Quitt (November, 1952) a for 
reporter, J. F. terHorst, de 
nounced conferences as sinful 
devices of ambitious and officious pub 
lic servants and said that the little 
gatherings had been made even worse 
by the 
and television cameramen. Then, as a 
sort of gratuitous insult, he said: “The 
presence of press photographers was 


mer 
press 


attendance of radio persons 


bad enough, it seems.” 

I don’t have anything to say in de 
fense of press conferences, or radio, 
or television, but I think Mr. ter 


Horst ought to be reprimanded for 
picking on us press photographers. 
We don’t bother anybody and we 
wouldn’t be surprised if more often 
than not it is the picture of the dis- 
traught politician, stranded cat or 
prominent advertiser that causes 
people to read the accompanying 
news story by reporters like Mr. ter 
Horst. 

Besides that, throughout the United 
States the battle is raging to keep us 
out of the court rooms and other hal 
lowed spots, and the attack from Mr. 
terHorst is like being kicked in the 
shins while somebody is beating you 
on the head with a_ blackjack. It 
doesn’t hurt so much, but it’s annoy 
ing as hell 

With the equipment now available, 
the press photographer is often the 
most unobtrusive person present at 
any event conference, trial, 
fire, or behind 


press 
private interview 
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The author used a flash to catch this dramatic gun battle between police and a man who resisted arrest. But it 
spoiled nobody’s aim because the fugitive (on the ground) managed to shoot one officer (left) in the arm 
a split second before the sheriff and a deputy (at the right) slew him. Note the fugitive’s aim from the ground. 


closed doors or in a tree or packing 
crate or wherever else enterprising 
reporters can manage to show their 
enterprise. 


Wi the new, fast lenses avail- 
able for the Leica, Contax and 
similar photographers are 
able to make clear, sharp, printable 
pictures without flash in the most 
deplorable light and the noise of the 
shutters seldom is heard the 
loud clear tones of the reporter after 
the truth or of the defense attorney 
trying to conceal it. 

Of do use 
the larger cameras and flash equip 
ment. Some months ago I covered a 
little fracas near Denver and had to 
use a flash because the activity was 
at night and out in the open in a 
parking lot. Some officers shot a man 
resisting arrest and I made the picture 
just as the guns went off. The flash 
didn’t seem to bother anybody’s trig 


cameras, 


over 


course, sometimes we 


ger finger and I don’t believe it dis 
turbed the thoughts of the reporters 
back some distance behind some trees. 


Each of the eight photographers on 


the Denver Post is equipped with a 
for 
light, but many times we use them 
on other assignments. The Post has 
exclusive 


small camera pictures in poor 


many stories written by 
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thoughtful-type reporters and _ illus 
trated with pictures provided by the 
staff photographers, but to my knowl 
edge nobody’s train of thought was 
disturbed by a rumbling shutter. 

As I say, I can’t defend the radio 


David Mathias is a Denver Post pho- 
tographer who has won several prizes. 


and television people because they 
get in my way as much as they used to 
bother Mr. terHorst. I have gone early 
to major events, such as the arrival 
of President Eisenhower in Denver 
for his summer vacation, and set up a 
tripod and camera with a long lens 
(because of security restrictions about 
getting too close) only to see some 
radio man rush in at the last minute 
and set up in front of me his micro 
phones and all the little dangling 
banners saying where he’s from. 

To my mind, radio people have al 
ways labored under delusions of 
super-importance, but I will concede 
that the television people have put 
them in the shade. Maybe this is be 
cause most television people are radio 
people gone on to greater glory. 

I agree with Mr. terHorst that press 
conferences are an abomination, but 
it has been my experience that this 
was because just when some thinking 
type reporter was setting up his story 
with a few questions, some other re 
porter (usually a would 
break in to visiting 
prime 


woman) 
ask what the 
minister or former convict o1 
ex-enemy thought about the climate 
or the length of women’s skirts 

Anyway, press conferences weren't 
invented by photographers. They were 
thought up by press agents who were 
former reporters. 

















































































Robert W. Desmond has headed the 
Journalism Department of the Uni- 
versity of California since 1939. 


HEN journalism was young, 
WY cect printer, each writer, 

each editor was virtually an 
island located in a vacuum. Individ 
ualism was a badge of the craft; it 
was not then a profession. Each com 
munity stood alone and each nation 
stood alone 

This isolationist spirit began to 
crack early in the 19th century, when 
a few bold journalists and a few dar 
ing newspapers began to peek over 
the nearer horizons. The crack 
widened perceptibly in mid-century, 
when the telegraph and then the 
cable made news agency services pos 
sible and erased distance. 

Enough newsmen began to recog 
nize their common fellowship to jus 
tify a number of organizations in 
some of the larger cities. One of the 
earliest, the Newspaper Press Fund, 
was established in London in 1858 by 
a group in the Press Gallery of the 
British of Commons. An as 
sociation of foreign news correspond 
ents was formed in Paris in 1879, an 
other in London in 1888. The Amer 
ican Newspaper Publishers Associa 
tion was organized in 1887, the British 
Institute of Journalists in 1890. 

Others appeared before and after 
the turn of the century, including 
Sigma Delta Chi in 1909. Such organ 
izations concerned only a limited 
number of journalists in those years, 
however; their interests were 
fined to the affairs of their immediate 
members or their immediate coun 


House 


con 


tries. Virtually the only exception to 
this basic parochialism prior to World 


Ink Is Thicker Than Water 






A closer relationship among the newsmen from var- 


War I was in the First Imperial Press 
Conference, which brought editors 
from British Empire countries to Lon- 
don in 1909. But even that was a kind 
of family gathering. 

Awareness of the great world be- 
yond the national frontiers began to 
make a real impression on editors and 
journalists, as a group, in the period 
of the first world war. They began 
to emerge from their paper-lined 
shells. 

Walter Williams, of the University 
of Missouri Schoo! of Journalism, got 
200 representatives of sixteen coun- 
tries together at the first Press Con- 
gress of the World, at Honolulu, in 
1921, and three or four other meet- 
ings followed in the next decade. A 
Pan-American Congress of Journal- 
ists, held under the auspices of the 
Pan-American Union, met in Wash- 
ington in 1926. The League of Na- 
tions sponsored occasions for press 
representatives of many nations to 
join in discussions between 1925 and 
1932. 

Even though very little of a tan 
gible character emerged, these con- 
claves did break down the barriers or 
the plain inertia that had prevented 
the exchange of ideas among journal- 
ists, internationally, and they result- 
ed in some lasting friendships. Dur- 
ing those years between the wars, 
too, the number of correspondents 
in the news centers of the world 
multiplied. International journalistic 
contacts were thus extended. 

There were several reasons for this 
rather sudden expansion of journal- 
istic horizons. Even aside from the 
dramatic world events requiring at- 
tention, some old shackles were re 
moved by the development of various 
forms of radio transmission, and, 
presently, the beginning of regular 
commercial air transport across con- 
tinents and oceans. The world lost its 
formidable dimensions. 


ORLD War II and the events 

leading up to it made it inescap 
ably clear that the impact of ideas, 
as disseminated by the mass mediums, 
held a key to world understanding, or 
the lack of it. The free exchange of 
truthful information and comment 
was demonstrated to be essential to 





ious lands is evidence of the shrinking size of the world. 
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any real understanding; barriers to 
such exchange, or deliberate distor- 
tions of fact, were correspondingly 
dangerous. 

It became further apparent that the 
men and women who contributed to 
the mass mediums or controlled them, 
needed a certain preparation and a 
certain sense of personal responsibil- 
ity if they were to make those me- 
diums in such a way as to create a 
well-informed public opinion and if 
they were to help build an interna- 
tional community wherein peace and 
social well-being could thrive. 

One of the first post-war results of 
this hard lesson was, logically, a con- 
cern by the newly-formed United 
Nations organization and its agencies 


with international exchange of in- 
formation. The United Nations Ed- 
ucational, Scientific and Cultural 


Organization (UNESCO), through its 
Department of Mass Communications, 
began in 1947 to sponsor special stud- 
ies of press, radio and films in virtual- 
ly every country of the world. This 
resulted, by 1953, in the addition to 
the literature of journalism of five 
substantial volumes presenting de- 
tailed information on such matters. 

The United Nations organization, 
through the General Assembly, au- 
thorized further action by the Eco 
nomic and Social Council and by 
the Commission on Human Rights. 
One result was the Geneva meeting 
in 1948 on World Freedom of Informa 
tion, with numerous subcommittee 
meetings before and since that date. 
While it is unhappily true that the 
positive results emerging from these 
meetings are difficult to detect, the 
gatherings of press, radio and film 
people, coming from many parts of 
the world, have established a direct 
relationship—usually amicable—tran 
scending national lines. 

Post-war gatherings have brought 
a vastly more impressive opportunity 
for the exchange of ideas than ever 
existed in the world prior to 1939. 
The several meetings of those pre- 
war years added up to little compared 
to what has happened since the war. 

An association of western hem- 
isphere editors and publishers formed 
at Mexico City in 1942 under the 

(Turn to page 16) 
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Every reader knows what a sports writer thinks 


of players, but What Do the 
Players Think of Him? 


By MAL MALLETTE 


knows what the writers think of 
various athletes. But what do the 
athletes think of the sports writers? 

In trying to present the athletes’ 
viewpoint, I hope not only to defend 
those who have received unfair pub- 
licity, but at the same time to pay 
tribute to those reporters—and they’re 
very much in the majority—who 
write colorful, informative copy that 
is both fair and accurate. 

About now you may rightfully be 
asking, “Who is this guy that he 
should be telling us how the press 
stands with the players?” In self- 
defense, a bit of autobiography. 

While my journalism classmates 
hunted jobs after graduation I hur- 
ried to spring training with a major 
league baseball club to learn whether 
a scout who watched me pitch for the 
college team knew his business. 

I was not unstained by printer’s 
ink; journdlism study plus experience 
on a weekly had left their mark. I 
knew that one day the creeping paral- 
ysis of age and/or infirmities would 
force me to start “carrying the lunch 
pail,” as the ballplayers put it. 

Consequently I took every oppor- 
tunity to observe and talk to news 
papermen and read their stuff. I did 
not want for opportunities. A _ball- 
player gets to see a .ot of country. 
Over a seven-year period I played in 
some seventy cities from Norfolk to 
Sacramento, from Miami to Minne- 
apolis, from Memphis to Brooklyn 
and from Cuba to Canada. 

During that period I talked to a 
horde of reporters, some nationally 
known, others anonymous scribblers. 
Simultaneously, I had an ear tuned 
to a multitude of ballplayers from 
bushers to big leaguers, and heard 
their comments as they read the 
sports pages. 

Since the purpose here is largely 
to examine the shortcomings of cer 
tain sports writers it is only fair to 
point out that ballplayers range from 
habitual complainers and alibi ex 
perts to the gentlemen of the game. I 
shall take into consideration the con 
stant grousers and their 
comments accordingly. 

Probably 85 per cent of the writers 
I encountered lived up to the ethics 
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Feo devotee of the sports pages 


discount 


of reporting. The aberrations of the 
other 15 per cent varied both in fre 
quency and intent. 

From the ballplayer’s standpoint 
the worst offenders are those with 
the credo: Anything for a Story. I 
can name a dozen such writers with 
out pausing for breath. Several of 
them work for newspapers with big 
circulations. Admittedly, their articles 
are interesting, but fiction mingles 
with fact and, unfortunately, the av 
erage reader can’t separate the two. 

The non-truths and half-truths can 
put undeserved pressure on individual 
players and even whole teams. A 
sports writer is entitled to fair com- 
ment and would be remiss if he did 
not interpret, but all too often this 
privilege is stretched beyond defensi 
ble bounds for the sole purpose of 
creating a good story—or a good lead. 


XAMPLES are legion. Take the 

writer in a large Eastern city who 
once wrote a lead which began some 
thing like this: “John Doe, the worst 
pitcher ever to wear a uniform here. 
...’ It was an unusual touch and gave 
the readers a kick. But what about 
the ballplayer? The statement was 
neither true nor charitable, and, it 
held him up to ridicule. 

This writer constantly ridiculed the 
home team when it lost and described 
it as extremely lucky when it won. 
His derogatory remarks so angered 
the players they plotted revenge on 
the last road trip of the season. The 
plan was to toss the writer’s shoes 
off the train during the night. Justice 
was thwarted, however. It was the 
only trip that reporter missed all year. 

Another lamentable but rather com 
mon practice is that of enlarging an 
item of small consequence far beyond 
its importance. 

Here’s an example of how these en 
largements are perpetrated. In 1947 
the New York Yankees, under Man 
ager Bucky Harris, won the Ameri 
can League pennant. In 1948 they 
did not; they finished two and a half 
games behind pennant-winning Cleve 
land. 

Several writers, trying to find a 
reason for the New Yorkers’ defection, 
rather than give credit to Cleveland, 
asserted in print that the Yankees 


After seven years as a_ pitcher, 
Southpaw Mal Mallette now throws 
verbal curves as a sports writer 
for the Asheville (N. C.) Times. 


had lost out because they did not 
work hard enough during spring 
training. The players spent too much 
time at the dog races, they said. 

Thus, when Casey Stengel took 
over as manager in 1949 he decided 
to forestall such criticism, unfair as 
it was. After all, the Yanks had gone 
to the races in the spring of 1947, too, 
and had won the pennant. Stengel 
asked the players to watch the dogs 
run on only one specified night a 
week. Two or three players didn’t 
obey the rule to the letter, and some 
of the writers heard about it. 

When the New York papers reached 
camp everyone was amazed to learn 
that insurrection was brewing. It made 
a nice story during a dull, routine 
training season. he only thing 
wrong was the fact that it wasn’t true. 

Another notable type is the fellow 
who writes an absorbing game report 
in which the resemblance between 
fact and story is purely coincidental 
This reporter is careless of his syntax 
and synonyms, To him the difference 

(Turn to page 22) 





When Greek Journalists Didn't Have a 
Word for It, American Know-how Helped 


A journalism school dean, sent to Athens at the request of government, 
found a young and eager group of newspapermen struggling with a language 
difficult to adapt to concise phrases or headlines and with problems much 
more important. But they wanted to learn. Here's the story of how they did. 


MERICAN newspaper men 
may find it difficult to under 


stand the dilemma of a Greek 
newspaper friend of mine who was a 
leader writer on a conservative pro- 
government morning newspaper. It 
was not till later that I discovered 
that after working an eight-hour trick 
on this paper, he put in another seven 
hours writing editorials for a liberal 
anti-government afternoon paper. 

“How do you do it?” I asked him. 

“Oh, that is not difficult,” he replied. 
“I know the line on both sides and 
can write just as effectively either 
way.” 

“But what about your conscience?” 
I queried. 

“Ah, that is something you well-fed 
Americans could never understand. 
My conscience is not nearly so im 
portant as the stomachs of my chil- 
dren,” 

That man’s situation throws light 
on the problems of the Greek press 
for this press is poor and so are its 
newspaper men and women. There 
were a few of my friends who by a 
combination of jobs, perhaps serving 
as correspondents for foreign news 
papers or news agencies, might make 
as much as $400 a month but the 
majority were lucky if they made $60 
to $70 a month. 

The cost of living, even for Amer- 
icans in Greece, was high. Most men 
had to have two or three jobs to 
make enough to support their fam 
ilies. I knew one boy who worked as 
a reporter in the daytime and worked 
in a garage at night to make enough 
so that his family could live. 

Most Americans know little of what 
went on in Greece during the war. 
We cheered when the doughty Greeks 
threw Mussolini's mechanized divi 
sions back into Albania and we 
grieved when Hitler, coming to the 
aid of the Italians, hurled so much 
might against the Greeks that though 
they fought pass by pass in their re 
treat down the peninisula, they were 
finally overrun. We heard little about 


By KENNETH E. OLSON 


what happened to this people after 
they were swallowed up by the Ger- 
man invaders. 

Our hearts were wrung by the fate 
of Lidiée in Czechoslovakia, but none 
of us ever knew that there were 
many, many Lidiées in Greece. We 
heard that the Greeks were short of 
food but we never knew about the 
widespread starvation. For the rest of 
Europe the war was over in 1944 or 
1945, but for the Greeks a terrible 
civil war against the Communists 
went on for five years more. When, 
after nine years of war, occupation 
and civil war, peace finally came in 
1949 the Greek people had almost 
been beaten into the ground. 


NE reason why the Greeks suf- 

fered more than most other Euro- 
peans involved in the war was that 
they never gave up. They fought for 
their freedom to the very end and as 
a result suffered heavily from re- 
prisal. Greek newspaper men played 
their part in this resistance. Alto- 
gether there is a record of eighty-three 
clandestine papers which appeared 
during the occupation. 

A bankrupt country and an im- 
poverished people made a poor base 
upon which to build a press, yet so 
great was the hunger of the people 
for free news that newspapers suc- 
ceeded in making a beginning again. 
Once the Communist forces had been 
driven northward from Athens in 
1945, the press of the capital and that 
in southern Greece began to revive. 

But it was to take four years more 
before the press of the whole country 
was restored. Even then the severe 
damage to transportation made it 
hard for newspapers to circulate as 
they had before the war. 

By this time many of the old-timers 
of Greek journalism were gone and 
many newcomers had entered the pro- 
fession, for journalism and politics are 
the glamor professions in Greece. Of 
the large group with which I worked 
in Athens, 58 per cent had entered 


newspaper work since 1949, another 
23 per cent since 1945. They did the 
best they could in getting out their 
newspapers but they recognized their 
deficiencies and asked the Greek gov- 
ernment for help. 

When the project was first broached 
to me by the American State Depart- 
ment I was skeptical of its chances 
for success for it seemed to me that 
Greek journalists would not like hav- 
ing an American tell them how to run 
their newspapers any more than we 
would like a Greek journalist telling 
us how to run our American papers. 
But when I was made to understand 
that they really wanted help I agreed. 

It proved one of the most thrilling 
assignments I have ever had. I have 
never encountered people more eager 
to learn, more hungry for the know- 
how that would enable them to turn 
out better newspapers. 

I quickly learned that it did not 
do to speak of how we did it in the 
United States for they would shrug 
their shoulders and say that while 
this might do in our rich country it 
never would work in Greece. But if 
I pointed out to them that the Greeks 
were not the only people in Europe 
who had limited newsprint, thin pa- 
pers and poor facilities and that news- 
paper men in other countries had de- 
veloped better ways of doing things, 
they would listen. 


NY time I could show them how 
they could save time, or save 
space or save money they would buy it. 
But this meant that J would spend 
hours each day, and often into the 
night, in their newspaper offices find 
ing out how they did things, what 
they could do within their limited 
facilities and what they might do with 
a little know-how. 
I had thought, before I arrived, that 
I might perhaps have a “class” of 
thirty-five to forty. But that first night 
I was brought to the Old Parliament 
Hall and ushered to the dais from 
which the great Venizelos and other 
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Dean Olson (right) of Northwestern University’s Medill School of Journalism answers questions of Greek newspaper- 
men about makeup. The journalism educator and former newsman found a receptive audience for Yank know-how. 


noted premiers had presided, and not 
only was every seat in Parliament 
Hall taken but there were fifty or 
more standing along the walls. Even 
then I figured this was just curiosity 
but at midterm there were still 341. 

We had to start with the fundamen 
tals of news writing. They com- 
plained, with justice, that they did not 
have enough room for their news and 
yet they were taking a half column 
to tell a story in the continental 
chronological style that could have 
been told in three paragraphs. I did 
not dare stress the American way of 
news writing, but they were willing 
to listen when I showed them that 
other European papers up against the 
same space problems had learned a 
more compact style of writing. 

An American “lead” just will not 
work in Greek for this is a tortuous 
language and any crisp lead that I 
might write would sound like a 
twisted idiotic construction when 
translated into Greek. With the help 
of a committee of editors, however, 
we did work out a news story begin 
ning which they dubbed “the attack” 
and which at least got what happened 
in the first paragraph. 

It was the same with headlines. 
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Greek words are very long and ex- 
cept in the smallest type sizes must 
always be in multi-column widths. 
But with many banks, heads had be 
come so involved that by the time the 
reader had gone through the headline 
on a major story there wasn’t much 
use reading the story. 


HEN I tried to write a fact- 
packed action head, however, it 
sounded like something awful and 
completely confusing in Greek. There 
were no rules of headline writing but 
there were archaic traditions that kept 
head writers from saying what they 
wanted. Again my committee of edi 
tors sat down with me and we worked 
out for the first time a system of 
headline writing to which they would 
all agree and in the end we came out 
with a set of rules that made sense. 
There no common system of 
copyreading symbols. Each editor had 
his own system and with so many 
curliques and loops that it was hard 
for the compositor to figure out what 
the editor wanted. Again we worked 
out together the first set of copyread 
ing symbols for Greek newspapers. 
Borrowing one idea from this newspa 
per, another from that, they even in- 


was 


troduced some of our American ideas. 

We had to work on the development 
of news sources too for Greek news 
papers neglected local news in favor 
of international news and national 
politics which were their major con- 
cern. We really jarred them loose on 
coverage of agriculture, which is their 
number one industry and which they 
were neglecting completely. Sports 
writers were grateful when I argued 
in favor of more space for sports, in 
which Greeks have a great interest. 

The biggest battle, however, was in 
trying to instill some sense of respon- 
sibility and of the sacredness of facts. 
These young journalists, new to our 
profession, had gotten the idea that 
were the only worthwhile 
journalistic achievement and some- 
times they did not bother to get facts 
to back up their scoops. I had to bide 
my time but one night we had a bad 
accident when a locomotive plowed 
into a busload of people. 

With the help of my translators I 
went through all sixteen Athens pa- 
pers and found the estimate of casual- 
ties ran all the way from four serious 
ly injured to fifteen dead and thirty- 
nine injured. Since there were only 
thirty-nine people in the bus it was 


“scoops” 
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obvious that some reporters had not 
bothered to get their facts straight. 
Calls to police and hospitals estab- 
lished that actually only one man 
was seriously injured, three had been 
discharged after first-aid, and the rest 
had just been “scared to death.” 
There was my opportunity, so that 
evening I started off by saying: 

“We had a big accident last night. 
Let’s see what we did with it.” 

And then having told them what 
the actual casualties were I went 
through each of the sixteen papers 
and read their estimates. It was not 
long before they were howling with 
laughter at their own mistakes. Then 
I drove home the point that all of 
them had just accepted the wild ru 
mors of excited witnesses and none of 
them had bothered to check with 
police or hospitals on their facts. 

Thereafter they got the idea that I 
was checking every one of their six 
teen papers every day and any time 
they made a mistake they would come 
to me and apologize, though often 
they would blame the error on the 
linotype operator. Nevertheless they 
were beginning to get the idea that 
they had to get facts straight. 


HE greatest problem of the Greek 

press, however, was lack of ade- 
quate income. Papers sold for 1,000 
drachmas a copy which, before the re 
cent devaluation, was about three and 
one third cents. Out of this the news 
paper netted about two cents. But cir 
culations were small. The largest daily 
in Athens had only 50,000. In the larger 
cities circulations were held down 
partly by the poverty of the people 
and partly by the fact that there were 
too many dailies to divide up the 
available circulation. 

In Athens I have seen men ap 
proach the news stand dealer with a 
200 drachma note. For this the deal 
er would allow a man to take the 
paper to a nearby coffee table to read 
for a half an hour. This sort of trans 
action might take place a half dozen 
times before came along 
with 1,000 drachmas to carry the paper 
away. That may be testimony to the 
high reader interest of Greek people 
in news, but it holds down the news 
paper’s circulation income. 

Increased income, therefore, had to 
come from advertising of which there 
was little except general advertising 
and that mostly from foreign firms. 
One or two papers had started clas 
sified pages but we persuaded others 
to bring together their many “small 
ads,” as they called them, and to set 
them up under regular classifications 
on the next to the last page. And once 
we had demonstrated that such clas 


someone 


sification was not only better for the 
reader and the advertiser but that it 
also drew more small ads, they took 
to the idea. 


ETAIL advertising which produces 
the bulk of an American newspa- 
per’s income was very limited in Greek 
newspapers. For one thing there are 
no department stores such as there 
are in American cities. There are, 
however, many good specialty shops, 
but the Greek merchant does not like 
to be committed to definite prices. 
You spoil his day if you pay him what 
he first asks, for the fun in his job 
comes from bargaining over prices. 

With this tradition, Greek mer 
chants were naturally reluctant to ad- 
vertise definite merchandise items 
with definite prices. As a result most 
retail advertising consisted of small 
name cards of dubious value to mer- 
chants. After we had persuaded two 
shops to try a little larger space ad- 
vertising definite items with some de- 
scriptive copy about these items and 
giving definite prices, sales results en 
couraged them to continue this prac 
tise and when I left we had hopes 
that other stores would get the idea. 

News of the “course for journal- 
ists” at Athens spread and delegations 
came from other parts of Greece to 
ask for similar help. I spent a week 
at Patras in western Greece putting 
on a seminar for the men from the 
papers in the Peloponnesus who 
came in from historic towns such as 
Sparta, Corinth, Pyrogos and Kala 
mai. They were afraid of me at first 
and I could not get them to open up. 
But by the second day they were 
ready to talk freely and we had four 
good days of discussion. 

These little dailies have real prob- 
lems. Except for Neologos at Patras, 
the largest daily in western Greece, 
all the others are handset and put 
out with the most limited facilities. 
Yet they do quite well with what 
facilities they have. Some of the dai 
lies in smaller towns put out only one 
sheet printed on both sides. 

I spent another week at Salonika 
with the newspaper men of northern 
Greece. They had told me _ there 
would be a class of 100, but there 
were more than 200 each evening. 
The last evening I talked to them 
about their responsibilities as news 
paper men and what they, as the 
strongest voice in all of Macedonia 
and Thrace, might do to improve their 
agriculture, to get schools for their 
villages and to rebuild their war 
torn towns. 

I thought they would shrug that off 
but as we sat around after the fare- 
well dinner it was rewarding to hear 


these men, one after the other, put- 
ting forth my arguments as their own. 
Two of the older journalists made 
me feel it was worth while. As they 
came up to bid me good-bye, they 
said: “For thirty years we have been 
journalists but no one has ever told 
us how to do things right. We shall 
try to do better.” 

I liked Greek newspaper men. They 
were a hard-working lot and they 
took their profession with great seri- 
ousness. It was gratifying to work 
with them for they were so eager to 
learn how to make their newspapers 
better. They were trying so hard to 
solve their country’s post-war prob- 
lems and they were so grateful to the 
United States for the help we had 
given them. There were newspapers 
like Kathemerini, To Vima Eleftheria, 
Athenaiki and Ethnos in Athens, Ma 
kedonia in Salonika and Neologos in 
Patras which were providing good 
news coverage and real editorial 
leadership. 

Curiously, while Greek newspapers 
fight each other like cats and dogs 
politically, they were willing to bury 
their difference and unite on this proj 
ect for the improvement of their pro- 
fession. I had a feeling as I left that I 
had planted some seeds that might 
bear fruit and that in the years to 
come there might be better newspa- 
pers, more honest and _ responsible 
newspapers and more financially in 
dependent newspapers which could 
also be politically independent. 


UT, shortly after I left, the govern 

ment devalued the drachma from 
15,000 to 30,000 to the dollar. This 
may well have been a desirable step 
to stimulate Greek exports for the 
drachma was over-valued and as a 
result Greek products were expensive 
to other countries. 

But for the newspapers this step 
brought near tragedy for not only did 
it reduce circulation but it doubled 
the price of newsprint which had to 
be shipped by long haul from Sweden 
and Finland till it was costing from 
$350 to $400 a ton. Newspapers which 
had won an easing of newsprint re- 
strictions so that they could put out 
as many eight page papers as they 
could afford, with ten to twelve pages 
on Sunday, were now all cut back to 
four pages daily. 

The next few months were a bitter 
struggle for existence and two dailies, 
Eleftherias Logos and Allaghi, were 
compelled to close. But that still left 
fourteen papers in Athens, a city of a 
million and a quarter. By the end of 
1953 the rest seemed to have weath- 
ered the storm and were beginning to 
win their way. 
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Can Self-regulation Preserve a 
Free Press and a Fair Trial? 


(Continued from page 7) 


against a judge of the Federal District 
Court for Missouri, a James M. Peck. 
Judge Peck not only had jailed but al- 
so had disbarred an attorney for pub- 
lishing a criticism of one of his opin- 
ions while an appeal was pending. 

While the judge was acquitted by 
the Senate after a brilliant defense, 
the Congress on the very next day 
set in motion procedures for amend- 
ing the law. A month later, the pres- 
ident signed the Act of March 2, 1831. 
The first section of this reads: 

“Be it Enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Con- 
gress assembled, That the power of 
the several courts of the United 
States to issue attachments and in 
flict summary punishments for con 
tempt of court, shall not be construed 
to extend to any cases except the mis- 
behaviour of any person or persons 
in the presence of said courts, or so 
near thereto as to obstruct the admin- 
istration of justice, the misbehaviour 
of any of the officers of said courts 
in their official transactions, and the 
disobedience or resistance of any of 
ficer of said courts, party, juror, wit- 
ness, or any other person, or persons 
to any lawful writ, order, 
rule, decree, or of said 
courts.” 


process, 
command 


P to this point it seems clear that 

the intent of congress was to curb 
drastically the right of the bench in 
the use of the contempt power in 
cases where the conflict we are dis 
cussing was the point at issue. 

However, the act of 1831 obviously 
did not eliminate the conflict, as is 
attested to by the numerous cases on 
record of clashes between the courts 
and press in the years that followed. 
From these cases, no conclusive pat- 
tern seems to have developed. 

While some cases have gone to the 
Supreme Court, that body has yet to 
delineate in any of its decisions, so 
far as I have been able to discover, 
that line beyond which freedom of the 
press begins to impinge upon the 
right of a fair trial. 

Of particular interest in this incon 
clusive history was the decision writ- 
ten by Chief Justice White in the 
Toledo Newspaper Co. case of 1918. 
The details of the case are not impor- 
tant here, but it is important that the 
decision hinged upon the question of 
whether newspaper criticism within 
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the facts of the case constituted mis 
behavior in the court’s “presence or, 
so near thereto, as to obstruct the ad 
ministration of justice,” or, in other 
words, upon the construction to be 
placed upon that section of the Act of 
1831 previously quoted. 

In ruling they did constitute such 
misbehavior, Justice White said the 
Act of 1831 “conferred no power not 
already granted and imposed no lim 
itations not already existing.” 

As a newspaper man, I find some 
comfort in the fact that two pretty 
capable jurists, Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis, dissented. And Felix Frank 
furter much later to ascend to the 
bench of the highest court, in a 
brilliantly written and carefully doc 
umented discussion, co-authored by 
James M. Landis in the Harvard Law 
Review in 1924, sharply criticized the 
legal solecism by which the majority 
arrived at its opinion. 

Among other things, Frankfurter 
had this to say: “Abuse of power 
furnished great public grievance, the 
country became deeply aroused, a 
remedy was deliberately applied by 
the legislature, it was widely fol 
lowed in state legislation, it became 
imbedded in the practice and the deci- 
sions of the Federal courts—yet three 
generations later the Chief Justice 
finds that nothing had really hap- 
pened!” 

Be that as it may, the Toledo News- 
paper Co. decision, serving as it did to 
remove some of the restraints that 
seemed implicit in the Act of 1831, 
naturally led to other cases and other 
decisions in the Federal Courts in 
volving contempts by publication. 
None of these decisions contributed 
materially toward any real solution. 


HAT is where we stand today, more 
than 160 years after the enunciation 
of the Bill of Rights. We might well 
ask ourselves now; just how impor- 
tant is this whole matter? We have 


living under this conflict for 
160 years. Is any real danger actually 
involved? 

The answer must be a positive 
“ves.” Until this conflict is resolved, 
there will remain a real and constant 
danger that one or both of the rights 
concerned may some day suffer per- 
manent impairment. 

Edwin M. Otterbourg, president of 
the New York County Lawyers’ As 
sociation, speaking on the subject be 


been 
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fore the National Conference of Bar 
Presidents last August, said: 

“Personally, I believe that no job 
is of greater importance to the or- 
ganized bar in the whole country than 
to understand this problem and to 
get at it now... .” 


SOLUTION seems simple of def 

inition. Where these rights con- 
flict, each should be protected against 
the other in proportion to the con 
tribution of each to the greatest good 
for the greatest number. This can only 
mean standards must be established 
that will determine where the right of 
a free press actually constitutes an 
impairment of the right of due proc 
ess, and vice versa. 

But who shall determine what is 
the greatest good for the greatest 
number? Who shall establish the 
standards that will decide where the 
right of a free press actually con- 
stitutes impairment of the right of due 
process, and vice versa? 

Exercise of the power of punish- 
ment for contempt by publication 
may have served as a brake upon 
an irresponsible segment of the 
Fourth Estate, but it has made little 
progress toward a more basic solu- 
tion. And despite the Toledo News- 
paper Co. and subsequent decisions, 
so eminent a jurist as Judge Simon 
Rifkind, formerly on the bench of the 
Federal District Court of South 
ern New York, has said in an article 
written for the American Mercury: 

“We shall not find a remedy for 
the situation in contempt proceedings. 
In the clash of the constitutional prin- 
ciples of the freedom of the press and 
due process, the point of the contempt 
weapon has been dulled.” 

Without comment upon the judge’s 
conclusion as to the sharpness of the 
weapon, I believe most working news- 
papermen will agree with his state- 
ment that “We shall not find a rem- 
edy in contempt proceedings.” 
And I believe most would add: “Nor 
should we try.” 

One of the dangers inherent in any 
such attempt was brought out point- 
edly in an opinion written by Chief 
Justice White in which he said: “The 
delicacy there is in the judge’s de- 
ciding whether an attack upon his 
own judicial action is mere criticism 
or real obstruction, and the possibility 
that impulse may incline his view to 
personal vindication are manifest.” 

But even more important, perhaps, 
is the extreme difficulty involved in 
drawing that fine line of demarcation 
between the two rights even under 
circumstances conducive to calmest, 
coolest and most deliberate considera- 
tion. How much more difficult it can 
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be under the inflammatory circum- 
stances surrounding a case such as 
those from which contempt proceed 
ings grow is graphically illustrated by 
the Baltimore radio case of 1949. 

In this case, a man was arrested for 
the brutal murder of a child. Police 
obtained a confession, which included 
the fact he had served eight years in 
prison for criminal attacks upon 
women, This information was brought 
out dramatically by three Baltimore 
radio stations in a broadcast prior to 
trial. 

Judge John B. Gray cited the sta 
tions for contempt. In his opinion, 
Judge Gray said “. . . the broadcasts 

. must have had an indelible effect 
upon the public mind and that effect 
was one bound to follow members 
into the jury room.” 

Conviction of the stations was re- 
versed by the Maryland Court of Ap 
peals and the Supreme Court refused 
to review the case. But the conflict 
between the rights of a fair trial and 
of a free press was so difficult to 
resolve that the American Civil 


Liberties Union appeared in defense 
of the radio stations and the Mary- 
land Civil Liberties Union appeared 
on behalf of the state of Maryland. 


HAVE so far discussed the problem 
| and its history in rather general 
terms. I should be more 
specific. 

Lois G. Forer, a member of the 
Pennsylvania bar who won last year’s 
Ross Prize essay competition with a 
paper on “A Free Press and a Fair 
Trial” (published, incidentally, in the 
September issue of the American Bar 
Association Journal) did a great deal 
of valuable research on the problem. 

She pointed out that while criticism 
has been levelled against press and 
radio principally in criminal cases, 
the majority of reported American 
cases of contempt by publication have 
arisen out of civil cases. 

She further pointed out that only 
a very few of the reported cases in- 
volved publication of inadmissible 
evidence, but that “the vast majority 
of cases in which the press has been 
charged with contempt of court are 
based upon criticisms of the court, 
often specifically named judges.” 

Mrs. Forer concluded that since 
“there is no clear and present danger 
that a judge of integrity would be in- 
fluenced by press comments on pend 
ing cases, there is no justification for 
restricting freedom of the press with 
respect to cases not being heard by a 
jury.” She further proposed that “com- 
ment and report by all mediums of 
mass communication be unrestricted 
except during the limited period com- 


Perhaps 


mencing with the empanelling of the 
jury and ceasing with the rendering 
of a verdict. During this time, no in- 
formation which has not been intro- 
duced into evidence should be dis- 
seminated.” 

Perhaps the standard Mrs. Forer 
proposes is an oversimplification. But 
does it not perhaps offer some basis 
upon which a start could be made to- 
ward working out a code of self- 
regulation that would protect these 
freedoms? 

Mr. Otterbourg has aroused a live- 
ly interest in the problem on the part 
of the members of the New York 
County Lawyers’ Association. If other 
leaders of the bar, the bench and the 
press can be so aroused, it is im- 
possible to believe that some form of 
voluntary regulation cannot be 
worked out that will do no violence 
to the right of due process and at the 


same time, in no way limit the ex- 
ercise of true press freedom. 

This we know: in the drafting of 
any such voluntary regulation it 
should never be forgotten that with- 
out a free press it is possible for the 
right of due process to vanish. We 
have only to look at the totalitarian 
countries for proof. With a free press, 
the abolition of due process for any 
length of time is inconceivable. In- 
justice upon occasion perhaps—but 
not a basic impairment of any free- 
dom granted under the Constitution. 

As Thomas Jefferson said in his 
first inaugural address after he had 
declared that the newspapers of his 
day were “rapidly depraving the pub- 
lie taste”: “It is however an evil for 
which there is no remedy. Our liberty 
depends on the freedom of the press 
and that cannot be limited without 
being lost.” 





Ink Is Thicker Than Water 


(Continued from page 10) 


name of the Pan American Press 
Congress became the Inter-American 
Press Association in 1943. It has gone 
on not merely as a forum at which 
journalists of a score of nations 
gather annually, but as a permanent 
organization, with a staff, and with a 
will to stand up for free journalism in 
a manner impossible for any organiza- 
tion tied to a government. 

An International Federation of 
Newspaper Publishers and Editors, 
commonly referred to as the FIEJ, 
initials deriving from the French ver- 
sion of its title, was formed in Paris 
in 1948, composed chiefly of Euro- 
peans. But it also had United States 
and Japanese representation. It also 
is performing a useful service in the 
interests of good journalism. 

The International Press Institute, 
formed in 1951 with strong support 
from United States journalists and 
with financial aid from United States 
sources, has its headquarters at Zu- 
rich and members in many countries. 
Its 1953 conference, in Lendon, drew 
editors from twenty-three nations. 

These several organizations reflect 
the growth of a new interchange and 
friendship among journalists of the 
world, but that is only part of the 
story. In addition, hundreds of jour- 
nalists are constantly on the move be- 
tween countries, not only as cor- 
respondents, but as exchange scholars. 

The United States Department of 
State alone has brought scores of 
them to this country since the war, 
and they have traveled widely and 


met their journalistic colleagues at 
sessions of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, in newspaper of- 
fices, and elsewhere. The British Gov- 
ernment has invited many journalists 
to the United Kingdom, and other 
governments have done the same. 

The Reid Foundation, established 
under the will of the late Ogden Reid, 
publisher of the New York Herald 
Tribune, has enabled a number of 
working journalists to travel abroad 
since 1949. The Commonwealth Press 
Union of London has sponsored a 
plan whereby a limited number of 
colonial and dominion journalists 
serve each year on British provincial 
newspapers, while journalists of the 
United Kingdom travel to various 
parts of the world. 

American journalists also have 
traveled and studied abroad under a 
miscellany of financial grants. The In- 
ternational Press Institute now is de- 
veloping a program whereby it will 
act as an agency for the interchange 
of staff members between newspapers 
in different countries. 

An emphasis on more or less for- 
malized programs of study in the area 
of international journalism is also ap- 
parent. The trend ties into the work 
of schools and departments of jour- 
nalism in the United States, as well 
as into training for journalists in 
several other countries. The United 
States has led the world in profes- 
sional education for journalism, but 
journalists in other areas of the world 

(Turn to page 18) 
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(Continued from page 16) 
have displayed a lively interest, dur- 
ing recent years, in the introduction 
of training programs. 


HIS interest, indicative of vanish- 

ing skepticism among journalists as 
to the value of such preparation, first 
became manifest at the 1947 Paris 
meeting of the UNESCO Commission 
on Technical Needs in Press, Film and 
Radio. It has been underlined by the 
fact that scores of newsmen visiting 
in the United States since the war 
have given attention to the methods 
used by schools of journalism. 

This interest from abroad in jour 
nalism training in the United States 
has been reciprocated by our own 
news people and journalism educa- 
tors. Prior to World War II the 
concern of schools and departments of 
journalism in the United States was 
limited almost exclusively to subjects 
relating to the newspaper press and 
radio of this country. 

War changed all that. Teachers of 
journalism discovered, along with oth 
ers here and abroad, that communica- 
tions problems had acquired a world 
significance and scope; they were not 
bounded by national frontiers. Just as 
this was to result in the formation 
of international organizations of ed- 
itors and publishers, and exchange 
of journalists, so it had its influence 
on the training of prospective jour- 
nalists. 

Some attention had been given to 
journalism, in an educational sense, 
by a few universities or by the press 
itself in perhaps a dozen countries 
outside the United States before the 
war. But the number of countries 
wherein such training is presented 
has more than doubled since the war, 
and the number of training programs 
has multiplied even more. 

In view of the longer experience in 
the training of journalists in the 
United States, it is not too surprising 
that other countries have turned to 
the American schools for direct help 
and suggestions in establishing or 
strengthening their own programs. 
This in itself has become an impor- 
tant part of the story of closer inter 
national relations between journalists. 
It has resulted both in an increase in 
the number of foreign students regis- 
tered in the schools and departments 
of journalism in the United States, and 
in many United States faculty mem- 
bers going abroad. 

Even before the war the assistance 
of United States schools of journalism 
was enlisted by some foreign institu- 
tions in China, Japan and Egypt. 
While World War II was in progress, 
the Columbia University Graduate 


School of Journalism sent faculty 
members to China and Venezuela. 
After the war the pace was accel- 
erated and United States journalism 
educators have gone by invitation to 
many countries: Germany, Japan, In- 
dia, France, Egypt, Greece, England, 
Turkey, Italy. The process continues. 


E old American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism responded to an immediate 
postwar need by establishing a Com- 
mittee on Liaison With Foreign 
Schools of Journalism, to help sev- 
eral prewar schools in other countries 
replace books and materials destroyed 
during the conflict. From this grew a 
Committee on Foreign Students and 
Foreign Schools of Journalism and, 
shortly thereafter, a Committee on 
Liaison with UNESCO. 

The last continued under the As- 
sociation for Education in Journalism 
when it was formed in 1951 as an um- 
brella organization to include the 
AASDJ and the postwar American 
Society of Journalism School Admin 
istrators. In view of the multiplication 
of international organizations of in- 
terest to journalism educators in the 
United States, the title of the latter 
committee is now the “AEJ Commit- 
tee on Liaison With International 
Communications Organizations.” 

This means the AEJ membership 
will be kept informed of matters im- 
pinging upon education for journalism 
as they may arise through the activ- 
ities, not only of UNESCO, but of the 
IPI, the IAPA, the FIEJ and others, 
and with reference to foreign schools 
of journalism or programs in jour- 
nalism such as that recently put into 
motion for working junior journalists 
in Great Britain through the British 
National Advisory Council. 

Since professional training for jour 
nalism has attained greater world im- 
portance, responsive to a recognized 
need, it is noteworthy that so many 
United States journalism faculty 
members have participated in inter- 
national conferences and training pro- 
grams or have undertaken research 
in international journalism. 

As with the working journalists 
who have gone to see what was over 
the horizons and to meet their col 
leagues in other lands, so have the 
former newsmen who serve on the 
various journalism faculties. During 
the last year alone, at least a dozen 
of these gentry have ranged the 
world. Two were assigned under a 
Department of State project to study 
schools of journalism and press re- 
sponsibilities in Germany. 

Another went to Athens to organ- 
ize a training program in journalism 


in Greece. A third planned and or- 
ganized a department of journalism 
for one of the universities in India. 
Others were Fulbright lecturers in 
Cairo, Florence and Rome. This sort 
of activity is being continued during 
the current 1953-1954 academic year. 

Evidence of the expanding horizons 
appeared during the last year, also, 
in the fact that ten United States 
schools of journalism cooperated in 
the first IPI study of the flow of news 
between nations. 

The AEJ Council on Communica- 
tion Research has been requested by 
UNESCO to cooperate in a study to 
determine the need for international 
exchange of information on research 
in communications. AEJ members 
participated in sessions of the IPI 
and the IAPA, and also in an Inter- 
national Congress of University 
Teachers of the Science of the Press, 
meeting under the sponsorship of the 
Press Institute of the University of 
Amsterdam, affording a rare oppor- 
tunity for direct discussions between 
some twenty educators in journalism 
from nine countries. 


ROM that meeting in Amsterdam, 

incidentally, may develop a perma- 
nent and growing contact between ed- 
ucators, plus a continuing exchange 
of information on research projects 
and bibliographies, with the abstract- 
ing and translation of articles in the 
field. This would supplement in a use- 
ful way the current publications of 
UNESCO, including its Clearing 
House Series, of the IPI, including its 
monthly IPI Report, the FIEJ quar- 
terly News Bulletin, and the potenti- 
alities of the IAPA Press of the 
Americas, all backing up the Journal- 
ism Quarterly bibliographies of arti- 
cles selected from foreign journals as 
well as United States publications, 
and its book reviews. Through these 
sources, plus certain trade and gen- 
eral publications, it has become pos- 
sible as never before to keep abreast 
of the problems and the literature in 
the field of communications on the in- 
ternational level. 

All of which adds up to this: jour 
nalism is far beyond the shirtful-of- 
type stage. It never should cease, of 
course, to do the best possible job of 
local and national coverage, but it 
definitely has entered the internation- 
al stage. In that stage, the various 
mediums of mass communication have 
a big task before them, and the op- 
portunities for qualified individuals to 
participate in that task are just as 
broad and extensive as the world it- 
self. Journalistic hands across the sea 
have made this so. 
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AS A STEP toward formation of a Southern Illinois Professional Chapter of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi, members living in that area in a meeting at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, on Jan. 23, elected officers. Seated, left to right, are Tom Lee, 
Marissa Messenger, second vice president; Robert Voris, Waterloo Republican, 
first vice president; Howe Morgan, Sparta News-Plaindealer, president; and H. R. 
Long, Southern Illinois University journalism department chairman, secretary- 
treasurer. Standing are the directors, left to right, Curtis Smull, Harrisburg Regis- 
ter; Robert Evans, McLeansboro Times-Leader, and Lucian File, Chester Herald- 
Tribune. A charter has since been granted by the Execuiive Council. 


92 Judges to Pick SDX Winners 


Fifty-two journalists and distinguished Americans have accepted in 
vitations to serve on the Sigma Delta Chi Distinguished Service Award 
juries which will determine the 1954 journalism award winners for work 


done during 1953. Judges already 
are examining the greatest number 
of exhibits ever entered. Final 
selections in 14 divisions will be an- 
nounced on April 13 at the Na 
tional Awards in Journalism Pres 
entation ceremony at the Waldorf-As 
toria Hotel in New York City, Victor 
E. Bluedorn, executive director of Sig 
ma Delta Chi, has announced. 

Judges who have accepted invitations 
are: 

Arthur Griffith, chief editorial writer, 
Miami Herald; Noland Norgaard, state 
chief, Associated Press, Miami; Thomas 
W. Hagan, editor, Miami Daily News; 
Vice Mayor Harold B. Spaet, Miami 
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Aim for °54 


The 1954 objective of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, approved by delegates to 
the 1953 national convention in 
St. Louis, is: “Honest editing and 
reporting—serving the people’s 
right to know.” 











Beach; W. L. Redus, editorial writer, 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram; David Hall, 
city editor, Fort Worth Press; Norton 
McGiffin, Arlington, Tex. 
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Appointment of state chairmen to car- 
ry on activities of Sigma Delta Chi, Pro- 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity, during 
1954 has been announced by Robert 
U. Brown, national president. 

The state chairman is a personal rep- 
resentative of the national president and 
serves the interests of the fraternity 
membership in his particular state. 

Chairmen appointed are: 

Alabama—c. E. Bounds, Department of 
Journalism, University of Alabama, Tus- 
caloosa. 

Arizona—Leland Case, Route 8, Box 
533, Tucson. 

Arkansas—Richard T. Bentley, Jr., 
Southwestern Publishing Company, Fort 
Smith. 

California—Robert Cavagnaro, 
ciated Press, San Francisco. 

Colorado—Jack Crandell, Denver Post, 
Denver. 

Connecticut—Anthony D. Vidal, Hart- 
ford Courant, Hartford. 

Delaware—Peter Ham, DuPont Com- 
pany, Wilmington. 

orida—Thomas F. Smith, Convention 
Bureau, Miami Beach. 

Georgia—William S. Howland, Time, 
Inc., Atlanta. 

Idaho—David R. Bowers, Idaho State 
Journal, Pocatello. 

Illinois—F. George Magenheimer, The 
Peoria Journal, Peoria. 

Indiana-—Donald S. Graham, Columbus. 

lowa—Car! Hamilton, Citizen Printing 
Company, Iowa Falls. 


Asso- 


Kansas—Robert Crossley, Household 
Magazine, Topeka. 
Kentucky—Edgar FE. Easterly, Asso 


ciated Press, Louisville. 
Louisiana—Conrad Manley, Box 4142, 
Capitol Station, Baton Rouge. 
Maine—Charles P. Helfenstein, Caribou 
Republican, Caribou. 
Maryland—Frank L. Brunton, Amer- 
ican Airlines, Washington, D. C. 
Massachusetts—Tully Nettleton, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston. 
Michigan—Ear! K. Brigham, Lansing. 
Minnesota—Gideon Seymour, Minne- 
apolis Star & Tribune, Minneapolis. 


Mississippi—J. Kenneth Toler, Com 
mercial Appeal Bureau, Jackson. 
Missouri—William T. Kong, Mexico 


Ledger, Mexico. 

Montana—George W. McVey, Jr. The 
Standard, Butte. 

Nebraska—Dr. William F. Swindler, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Nevada—Neal Van Sooy, The Nevada 
Appeal, Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Aram R. Vahan, 
Nashua Telegraph, Nashua. 

New Jersey—W. Eldridge Lowe, Ches- 
ter Gardens, Englewood. 


(Turn to page Ill) 








Chapter Activities 


DENVER—Herbert A. Philbrick, FBI counterspy among the 


Communists for nine years, and Thor Steverson, Denver 
Post reporter, were ini 
tiated by the Colorado 
Professional Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi at its 
January meeting. Phil- 
brick, at the right in 
photo with Chapter Pres- 
ident Sheldon Peterson, 
addressed the chapter 
after the initiation, re 
lating some of his expe- 
riences and reviewing 
portions of a forthcom 
ing book. Philbrick, now 

a newspaper man, spent a week in the Denver aréa tell- 

ing civic and service groups about his experiences. 


LANSING—“The Press Handout: As Commonly Used, Does 


It Distort or Clarify?” was the subject of a panel discus- 
sion at the January meeting of the Central Michigan Pro- 
fessional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. Featured on the 
news side were Kenneth R. West, managing editor of the 
Lansing State Journal, and Tom Farrell, of the Lansing 
bureau of the United Press. Representing public relations 
views were Paul Weber, press secretary to Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams; Edward J. Warner Jr., publicity director, Olds- 
mobile Division, General Motors; and Broderick H. John 
son, Michigan State College information services. 


PEORIA—Joseph Z. Burson, Peoria Journal copyreader, was 


elected president of the Central Illinois Professional 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, succeeding Jim Hanna, pub- 
lisher of the Tazewell County Reporter, at the group’s 
January meeting. George Ince, of the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., was named vice president; and Robert Herguth, 
Peoria Star reporter, secretary-treasurer. 


TOLEDO—James Tippett, right in photo, immediate past 


president of the Northwestern Ohio Professional Chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi, pre- 

sented the chapter’s first 

annual award for out- 

standing service in the 

field of journalism to 

Joe Knack, left, sports 

editor of the Toledo 

Blade, at the group's 

January meeting. Knack 

was cited for his work 

in bringing the Toledo 

Sox baseball team to 

the city, for his investi- 

gation of University of 

Toledo basketball in 1950-51, and for a series on Ft. Miami 
racetrack activities. New officers who took over at the 
meeting include Paul A. Schrader, Toledo Blade, presi 
dent; Paul Jones, Bowling Green Sentinel-Tribune, vice 
president; Irvin L. Edelstein, public relations consultant, 
secretary; and Robert Tapola, Libbey Glass Division, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., treasurer. 


DENTON-—Fifteen undergraduate and four professional mem- 


bers were initiated into the new North Texas State Col- 
lege Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi on Jan. 16. Walter Hum- 
phrey, editor, Fort Worth Press, headed a five-man initia 
tion team from the Fort Worth professional chapter. New 
professional members, all NTSC graduates, are Sandy 
McCullar, Dallas Morning News; Jim Cope, Denton Rec 


ord-Chronicle; Jack Ripper, Mid-Continent News, Fort 
Worth; and Gilbert Gorman, Houston Chronicle. 


ALBUQUERQUE—“Education for Journalism” was the sub- 


ject of a panel discussion sponsored by the New Mexico 
Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi as a feature 
of the January meeting of the New Mexico Press Associa- 
tion. Among those who participated were, left to right, 
below, Eugene Mann, public relations director for Eastern 
New Mexico University; Ann Rasor, Carlsbad high school 
student; Dr. Earl English, dean of the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism; and Sanky Trimble, New 
Mexico state editor of the Associated Press and SDX 
chapter president, who arranged the program. 


CHICAGO—Five new members were initiated by the Chicago 


Headline Club, professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
at the group’s January meeting. Included were Horton 
Trautman, John Justin Smith, and Sam Lesner of the 
Chicago Daily News; Daniel H. Thompson, National 
Safety Council; and William Schoentgen, of Science and 
Mechanics. Spencer Allen, news director of WGN and 
WGN-TV, and Austin Kiplinger, ABC commentator on 
TV Station WBKB, addressed the club on the progress 
and problems of TV news operations. 


ATHENS—Scheduled for initiation into Sigma Delta Chi as a 


part of the ninth annual session of the yom Radio 
and Television Institute at the Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism, University of Georgia, in January were 
Allan Jackson, CBS, New York City; W. Ray Ringson, 
WRDW, Augusta; R. W. Rounsaville, WQXI, Atlanta; 
Ben Ackerman, WGST, Atlanta; James W. Woodruff Jr., 
Columbus; Fred Scott Jr.. WKTG, Thomasville; Glen C. 
Jackson, WAGA, Atlanta; Charles Smithgall, WGGA, 
Gainesville; John W. Jacobs Jr.. WDUN, Gainesville, 
Institute chairman; L. H. Christian, WRFC, Athens; 
Carter C. Peterson, WCCP, Savannah; Harben Daniel, 
WSAV, Savannah; Dean Coving, WROM-TV, Rome; and 
George B. Cook, WGAF, Valdosta. 


COLUMBUS—Sixteen new members were initiated into Sigma 


Delta Chi following a dinner meeting of the Central Ohio 
Professional Chapter on Jan. 22. The class included Del 
Bodey, publisher, Linden News; Ray Evans Jr., Dispatch 
cartoonist; Paul Frank, WHKC newscaster; Wayne W. 
Galvin, general manager, Galvin Newspapers, Lima; 
James D. Hartshorne, director of public relations, Ohio 
Turnpike Commission; Rand P. Hollenback, publisher, 
Clintonville Booster; Paul Hornung, Dispatch sports 
writer; Madison C. Hutchinson, publisher, Franklin 
Chronicle; Stanley J. Morris, Ironton and Huntington, 
W. Va., newspaperman; Bill Pepper, WBNS-TV news- 
caster; George A. Smallreed Jr., Dispatch news photo 
manager; John E. Sylvester, editor, Wellston Telegram; 
Dr. Clyde Williams, chairman of the board, Tri-Village 
News: Robert A. Wolfe, general manager, Dayton Daily 
News; and Edgar T. Wolfe Sr., and Robert H. Wolfe, 
co-publishers, Dispatch Printing Company, Columbus. 











SDX Personals 





Jack Secat is editing the Best Market 
Flash, house publication of the Best 
Markets supermarket chain in Phila 
delphia, Pa 

Bup Baer, former reporter for the 
Dayton (Ohio) Daily News and the Day 
ton Journal and more recently with the 
Air Force’s Air Research and Develop 
ment Command, Baltimore, Md., has 
been named military editor of American 


Aviation Publications, Inc., Washington. 

Cart. Rosert A. MAXweELL, recently 
separated USAF jet pilot, is now editor 
of the Mountain View (Calif.) Daily 
Register and Sunday Register-Leader. 
Prior to his recall to active duty, Max 
well had been city editor of the Van 
Wert (Ohio) Times-Bulletin and an edi 
torial promotion man for the Indian 
apolis (Ind.) Star and News. 

Votney Fowter of the General Motors 
Electro-Motive Division, has been named 
president of the Chicago Public Rela 
tions Clinic. Dave Dmiman, of Inland 
Steel, is a director. 


Sigma Delta Chi Calendar 


April 13—Sigma Delta Chi Awards 
Dinner, New York City, Waldorf-Astoria. 

April 16—Presentation of Sigma Delta 
Chi Fellows, Washington, D. C., National 
Press Club. 

April 17—Founders’ Day. Sigma Delta 
Chi, Professiona! Journalistic Fraternity, 
founded at DePauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind., on April 17, 1909. 

Nov. 10-13—Sigma Delta Chi, Profes- 
sional Journalistic Fraternity, Conven- 
tion, Columbus. Ohio, Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel. 
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Chairmen 
(Continued from page I) 


New Mexico—William H. Richardson, 
Jr., Associated Press, Albuquerque. 

New York—Robert W. Root, 932 Acker- 
man ave., Syracuse. 

North Carolina—Dean Norval Neil 
Luxon, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 

North Dakota—Terrence J. Collette, 
Grand Forks. 

Ohio—Phil W. Porter, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Cleveland. 

Oklahoma—Wheeler Mayo, 
County Times, Sallisaw. 

Oregon—Robert Thomas, Station KEX, 
Portland. 

Pennsylvania—Theodore A. Serrill, 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, Harrisburg. 

Rhode Island—Michael Ogden, 
idence Journal, Providence. 

South Carolina—Joseph B. Wilder, Sta- 
tion WBAW, Barnwell. 

South Dakota—Leroy L. Coleman, Mo- 
bridge Tribune, Mobridge. 

Tennessee—Frank Ahligren, The Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis. 

Texas—Ted Barrett, Dallas Morning 
News, Dallas. 

Utah—Arthur C. Deck, Salt Lake Trib- 
une, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Thurlow O. Cannon, Middle- 
bury. 

Virginia—John H. Coiburn, Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, Richmond. 

Washington—Elmer Vogel, Associated 
Press, Seattle. 

West Virginia—Richard D. Ritter, Mor- 
gantown. 

Wisconsin— Willard R. Smith, The Mil- 
waukee Journal, Madison. 

Wyoming—Robert Posen, Casper Trib- 
une-Herald, Casper. 

District of Columbia—Ed Jamieson, 
4822 Langdrum Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Hawaii—Kleber R. Miller, 1139 Kap- 
iolani Blvd., Honolulu. 

Alaska—-William H. Lamme, Box 813, 
Kodiak. 


Sequoyah 


Prov- 








Serving Uncle Sam 





Since the end of August Barry C. Fein 
has been public information officer of the 
Atlantic Division of the Military Air 
Transport Service of the U. S. Air Force 
at Westover Air Force Base, Mass. He 
also is supervising officer for The Air- 
liner, an eight page weekly newspaper 
with correspondents in all Atlantic Di- 
vision units: United States, Germany, 
France, Azores, Bermuda, Greenland, 
Iceland, and the United Kingdom. 

Lr. Cot. Oris W. Hays Jr., has been 
appointed director of the Psychological 
Warfare School’s extension department. 
2np Lr. Morris Bescuioss has been as- 
signed as public information officer of 
the Psychological Warfare Center, Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 

Prc. James J. Tayoun is continuing to 
edit his monthly Lebanese American 
Journal while in basic training at Camp 
Pickett, Va. 

Mas. Rosert E. Smmons, formerly with 
the 5th Army Public Information staff 
in Chicago, is now in Tokyo looking for- 
ward to an artillery troop assignment in 
Korea. 
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SDX Personals 


Rosert J. Stmonps, managing editor of 
The Palm of Aipha Tau Omega frater- 
nity and editor of the College Frater- 
nity Editors association’s News Release, 
is publicity director for Community 
Arts, Inc., Champaign-Urbana, II. 

After eleven years of naval service, 
eight of them as editor of Nava! Aviation 
News, Artuur L. Scnoent has been re- 
leased from active duty to join the public 
relations department of Chance Vought 
Aircraft, Inc., in Dallas, Tex. 

Dr. Epwarp CHartes LAMBERT was fea- 
tured in an article in Broadcasting-Tele- 
casting magazine in January. 

Joun S. Knicut has been named chair- 
man of the panel which will select the 
winners of the first Mergenthaler Awards 
for excellence during 1953 in Latin 
American journalism. Members of the 
panel also will include Marshall Field 
Jr., and Dean Carl Ackerman. 

Lyman S. McKean, public relations 
director of the American Hospital Sup- 
ply Corp., Evanston, IIl., has been named 
advertising director, in which position 
he will direct the personnel and adver- 
tising departments as well as public 
relations. 

Buck Bucuwacu has been named pres 
ident of the Oregon Alumni Club in 
Hawaii. 

Tuurtow O. Cannon has resigned as 
news bureau manager at Middlebury 
College to become public relations direc- 
tor of the Fall River (Mass.) division of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. 
He is being replaced at Middlebury by 
Josern L. Pressrey Jr., formerly news 
editor of the Newport (Vt.) Express. 

Srantey J. WATKINS is now reporting 
for the Reading (Pa.) Times. 

Gene F. Empey has resigned as news 
director at the University of Nevada to 
become. managing partner of Zephyr 
Cove Lodge, Lake Tahoe. Roserr P. 
LAXALT is replacing him. 

Georce F. Prerrot’s World Adventure 
Series celebrated its 21st birthday on 
Jan. 31. 

Wituiam Jewett Cary has joined the 
editorial staff of the Idaho Daily States- 
man, in Boise, following two and a half 
years of army duty. Before his recall 
to service, Cary was managing editor of 
the Newport (N.H.) Argus-Champion. 

JosepH M. Gampatese, formerly Wash- 
ington labor editor for McGraw-Hill 
magazines, has joined the General Elec- 
tric Company as consultant in employe 
communications. 

Howarp G. Nevuserc resigned his Salz- 
burg, Germany, post with the Blue 
Danube Network of the United States 
Army on Jan. 1 to return to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as assistant dean of 
men in charge of fraternities. 

Jack Ryan, for many years associated 
with the press department of NBC in 
Chicago, is now handling public rela- 
tions for the Zenith Radio Corp. 





Dues Policy 


Effective this year, all members are be 
ing billed for national dues ($5) on a 
calendar basis. The fraternity will drop 
a member more than three years in 
arrears. He may be reinstated only on 
payment of back dues. Members must 
pay current national dues to belong to 
a professional chapter, attend convention, 
or hold national office. 


Judges 
(Continued from page I) 


L. A. Brophy, general business editor, 
Associated Press, New York; Paul Scho 
enstein, city editor, New York Journal 
American; Murray Davis, New York 
World-Telegram & Sun; Eldridge Peter 
sen, editor, Printers’ Ink; George F 
Jenks, assistant to publisher, Tolgio 
Blade; George Benson, editor, Toledo 
Times; Ed Fallon, managing editor, To 
ledo Blade; Joel L. Priest, Jr., Salt Lake 
City; Hayes Gorey, city editor, Salt Lake 
Tribune; King Durkee, city editor, The 
Deseret News and Telegram, Salt Lake 
City. 

Frank Marasco, chief editorial artist, 
Milwaukee Sentinel; Ross Lewis, chief 
editorial cartoonist, The Milwaukee Jour 
nal; Dr. George A. Parkinson, director, 
Milwaukee Extension, University of Wis 
consin; Sprague Holden, Charles Lewis, 
William White, and Frank Gill, all of 
Wayne University, Detroit; Leonard 
Barnes, Motor News, Detroit. 

Harry F. Busey, Robert S. Harper, and 
H. E. Cherrington, all of Columbus, Ohio; 
Albert G. Pickerell, University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley; Frank R. Ford, editor, 
San Francisco News; Hal O'Flaherty, 
Orinda, Calif.; Karl C. Ingram, assistant 
to president, Southern Pacific Company, 
San Francisco; Frank E. Marsh, executive 
director, San Francisco Bay Area Coun 
cil. 

Prof. Donald E. Brown, University of 
Illinois; W. Scott Tyler, news editor, The 
Courier, Urbana; Fred Sorenson, WCIA, 
Champaign; Richard B. Oberlin, news 
director, WHAS-TV, Louisville; James 
M. Caldwell, program director, WAVE, 
Louisville; Jean Clos, news commentator, 
WKLO-TV, Louisville; Leo Fischer, 
sports editor, Chicago American; Bob 
Goldenstein, Associated Press, Chicago; 
Max Harris, Printers’ Ink, Chicago; Gene 
Schroeder, International News Service, 
Chicago; Jim Brooks, Needham, Louis 
& Brorby, Inc., Chicago. 

Dean Earl F. English, University of 
Missouri; James A. Byron, news director, 
WBAP AM-FM-TV, Fort Worth; Prof. 
Raymond B. Nixon, University of Min- 
nesota; John S. Rose, Public Relations 
Counsel, Los Angeles; Associate Justice 
W. Turney Fox, Circuit Court of Appeal, 
Los prio the David R. Showalter, KNX, 
Director of Public Affairs, Los Angeles; 
Karel E. Pearson, program manager, 
NBC, Los Angeles; and Fletcher Bowron, 
Los Angeles. 





Resignations | 


‘ 


The following resignations have been 
accepted by the Executive Council: 


Charles D. Graber, 
Denver, Colo. 

Robert E. Insley, 10096 (Pur’40), Pitts 
field, Mass. 

Thomas J. McFadden, 2752 (Cor’22), 
New York, N. Y. 

Mark A. Hanna, 2348 (Ind’22), Farm 
ington, Me. 

Alan Brown, 17590 (Cor’50), Roches 
ter, N. Y. 

David O. Thompson, 11707 (Pur-Pr’42), 
Noblesville, Ind. 

Walker T. McElheny, 11727 (EmU’42), 
Florence, Ala. 

Vincent A. Kluge, 16022 (Pur’49), St. 
Louis, Mo, 


9818 (OhS’39), 





What Do the Players 
Think of Him? 


(Continued from page 11) 


between a sharp line drive and a 
wind-blown blooper is inconsequen 
tial. the statistic is the 
thing, and if a pitcher works a four 
hitter while endangering his team 
mates with blue darters the four-hit 
still the feature. To this re 
porter a shout and a whisper 
ingly are the same 
In still another category is the re 
porter who is unmindful that it takes 
two teams to play a game and writes 
everything from the home viewpoint. 
Often his intentions are benevolent; 
he wants to help the local team. How 
ever, his fallacy is obvious—crowds 
jam the park when the first-place 
team comes to town and stay away 
when the tail-enders are scheduled 
Many writers are 
credit the visiting team and quick to 
make excuses for the home club. 
One year I played with a team well 
supplied with speed and power. Our 
strength lay not in production of 
home runs but in ability to pound 
out a succession of lesser blows. 
When we invaded a certain city 
early in the season every player, in 
cluding the pitcher, was hitting .300 
or better. We trounced the home team 


Generally 


ter is 
seem 


such slow to 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations wanted .08 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and ll 
other classifications .15 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads, 
them as follows ox Number, 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, lll 





lease address 
ve Qui, 35, 


SITUATION WANTED 


Position in copy writing and agricultural pro- 
gramming in television. Wide writing and 
agricultural experience. B.S. agriculture; M.S 
journalism. Box 1064, The Qui. 


Correspondent wishes to write for some more 
technical and non-technical magazines, jour- 
nals and newspapers in the U.S.A. I would 
also like to act as agent for American writers 
Please contact Peter Holz, P. O. Box 10581, 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


Top notch news-sports-features writer seeks 
slot with city dally, progressive TV-radio 
outlet or public relations outfit. Marine cor- 
respondent just released, married, 24, ex- 
perienced and references. Box 1065 Tur Quit 


HELP WANTED 


Desirable opening for man reared on a farm, 
good journalistic and agricultural background, 
willing to travel. Salary commensurate with 
background and experience. Reply confiden- 
tial Tice Quuu, Box 1061 


but failed to hit a home run. Next 
day one story ridiculed our offense, 
saying that few hitters had pulled 
the ball and none had homered. Obvi 
ously, the reporter was grasping at a 
very small straw rather than concede 
early in the season that another team 
was loaded. As the pennant race pro- 
gressed his straw sank. 

And let’s not overlook the second 
guess specialist. He waits until a 
strategic move fails, then boldly pro 
claims that another strategem was 
logical. He does not regard the ad 
vantage of hindsight as unfair. 


ETERAN players generally know 

which writers can be trusted to 
accord fair treatment. They become 
tight-lipped when talking to a writer 
whose ethics permit lifting of a phrase 
out of context for sensationalism. 

I am convinced that fair play pays 
off over the long haul. There are 
many firm friendships between writ 
ers and players which have been able 
to endure through the ups and downs 
of baseball fortune because the writ 
ers have maintained high ethical 
standards, 

Through these genuine friendships 
the writer obtains not only back- 
ground information but often valu 
able tips. If a player or manager has 
a story he naturally turns to the re- 
porter he respects. 

It is not easy for a reporter to pass 
up a sensational angle. In a major 
league clubhouse one day I witnessed 
a brief scuffle between two players 
over a trifling incident. One player 
had placed a sandwich on a stool and 
the other had removed it in order to 
sit down. There was a reporter near- 
by, but he realized the ephemeral 
nature of the episode and made no 
mention of it. 

Suppose a less ethical reporter had 
happened upon the scene. What meat! 
Dissension in a club in the heat of 
the pennant race! Blown out of any 
resemblance of proportion, it would 
have made a banner story. 

A short time afterwards the re- 
porter who witnessed the scuffle 
scored a beat on a significant story 
and I believe every player on the 
club shook his hand and offered sin- 
cere congratulations. 

Compare that reporter’s stature 
among the players with that of a 
colleague. After an arduous spring 
practice in Florida one afternoon a 


few years ago a handful of players 
were relaxing in the trainer’s cubicle, 
just off the main clubhouse, and talk- 
ing baseball. Talk turned to the com- 
ing pennant race and one player, the 
star of the team, began making man- 
by-man comparisons on strength with 
the club’s major rival. A reporter 
walked into the clubhouse from out- 
side, and hearing the discussion, 
quietly sat down and listened without 
revealing his presence. 

After getting an earful he tiptoed 
away to file a story on what the star 
of Team A thought of each player on 
Team B. Of course there was trouble 
when a copy of the story drifted into 
camp. 

These trespasses on ethics, infre- 
quent as they may be when the over- 
all picture is considered, handicap 
the press corps as a whole. While 
most players discern between indi- 
vidual cases, there remains a ten- 
dency to condemn the whole for the 
breaches of the few. 

The reporter who hopes for a pro 
ductive interview with a _ colorful 
player and gets only grunts or mono 
syllables for replies may have an 
errant colleague to blame. 

Ballplayers, in this respect, 
like the burned child; he 


stoves. 


are 
fears all 





HOW $6 STARTED 
ME ON THE ROAD 
TO $10,000 A YEAR 


By a Wall Street 
Journal Subscriber 


“Not long ago I picked up The Wall 
Street Journal in a railroad club car. 
I was amazed. I expected dull reading. 
Instead I found some of the best ar- 
ticles I ever read. 

“T sent $6 for a trial subscription. For 
the first time in my life I understand 
why some men get ahead while others 
stay behind. The reports in The Journal 
come to me DAILY. I get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend affecting my in- 
come. I get the facts in time to protect 
my interest or make a profit. The J ournal 
started me on the road to $10,000 a year.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7000 to 
$20,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in U. S., The Journal 
is printed daily in four cities—-New York, 
Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street J ournal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. QM-3 
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—That’s what the trucking industry —already 
America’s No. 2 employer—expects to pay in 1975! 


In 1952, the trucking industry Policy Committee). 
employed 6 million people and Expenditures for wages and salaries will ac- 
had, in round numbers, a pay count for the largest part of the $63 billion the 
roll of 21 billion dollars. trucking industry is expected to be spending by 
By 1975, its pay roll isex- | 1975. Other items included in this gross national 
pected to be 14 million per- outlay are: New trucks and tractors; new trail- 
sons, and itsnational paycheck _ ers and semitrailers; replacement tires; replace- 
$47 billion. ment parts and accessories, and motor fuel. 
This is not wild-eyed prophecy, but a con- Source: “Trucks in 1975”, by Carroll J. Roush. If 
servative projection of present trends in the you would like a free copy of this factual, docu- 
transportation industry, based on the findings of  ™ented study, write us today. 


the Paley Commission (President’s Materials Fa 


Chairman, American Trucking Associations 
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srab-bag 


Remember the fun you had when you were a kid and you dipped your hand 


into a grab-bag to pull out a surprise? First the anticipation. Then the ful 
fillment. 

For $6.50, you can buy yourself a grab-bag that’s delivered to your door 52 
times a year. It’s called Eprror & PuBLIsHeER and it’s chock-full of hundreds 
of interesting, fascinating surprises. You can have everyone of them for youn 


self. 


Thousands of newspapermen and advertisers look forward to receiving thei 
copy of E & P every week. That's the anticipation. Then they eagerly go 
through it, page by page, enjoying all the big, juicy news stories, all the 
succulent tidbits. E & P is a treasure-trove of all the stuff that interests news- 
papermen—stories behind the news, personnel reports, news about circula 
tion, linage, promotion, photography, conventions, mergers, new ideas in 


production, advertising. 


We repeat. Eprror & PUBLISHER costs only $6.50 for 52 news-packed issues. 


Grab yourself a subscription now! 


Editor & Publisher includes these services: In- 
ternational Year Book, Linage Tabulation, 
Annual Syndicate Directory, Mechanical 
Tabulation Issue. 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising field 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER + TIMES SQUARE - NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U. S. and possessions, Canada, Mexico, Central 
and South America, Spain, and the Philippines; other countries, $7.50. 





